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Abstract 



The expansion of the American community college has not been matched by the rapid, or 
even consistent, progress of all entering students toward postsecondary credentials. 
Instead, a significant proportion of students enrolled in community colleges appear 
“stuck” on the road to completion. This lack of progress is due to the complex ways in 
which social and educational inequalities affect specific students and the institutions of 
higher education designated to serve them. As a result, policymakers and practitioners 
face significant challenges in their efforts to promote academic momentum. In the first 
part of this literature review, the sources of these challenges are located in student 
characteristics as well as in state and institutional practices and policies. It is argued that 
there exists an interaction of sorts between the actions of community colleges and the 
attributes of their students. Acknowledging the myriad complexities in efforts to improve 
the progress of all two-year students toward goal or degree completion, the second part of 
this paper examines empirical research to identify opportunities for improvement. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The massive expansion of the American community college over the last century 
substantially increased opportunities in higher education, both for disadvantaged adults 
who previously were rarely educated beyond high school and for more traditional 
students seeking alternative routes to credentials or degrees. According to many analysts, 
the result was a democratization of prospects for college, which increased access for the 
middle class (Dougherty, 1994; Leigh & Gill, 2003; Rouse, 1995, 1998). But the opening 
of college doors has not been matched by the rapid, or even consistent, progress of all 
entering students toward postsecondary credentials. Instead, a significant proportion of 
students enrolled in community colleges appear “stuck” on the road to completion. For 
example, only slightly more than one-third of community college students complete a 
degree of any kind within six years of their initial transition to college (Bailey, Leinbach, 
& Jenkins, 2006). This lack of progress is due to the complex ways in which social and 
educational inequalities affect specific students and the institutions of higher education 
designated to serve them. As a result, policymakers and practitioners face significant 
challenges to their efforts to promote academic momentum. 

In the first part of this literature review, I locate the sources of these challenges in student 
characteristics as well as in state and institutional practices and policies, arguing that 
there exists an interaction of sorts between the actions of community colleges and the 
attributes of their students. Specifically, the lack of curricular momentum evident among 
community college students stems from the way that their family backgrounds, prior 
educational experiences, and educational expectations intersect with colleges’ 
institutional structures, practices, and policies. At each point during college - from initial 
entry to remediation and the subsequent route through school - these factors interact to 
affect academic progress. 

Acknowledging the myriad complexities in efforts to improve the progress of all two- 
year students toward goal or degree completion, I then turn to lessons from empirical 
research to identify opportunities for improvement. One puzzle facing policymakers is 
how to develop policies and practices that recognize and allow for complexity in the 
student experience, and also operate in a way that encourages positive interactions 
between the attributes that students bring with them into college and the way that schools 
respond. Some of the research I describe provides insight into this challenge, but, 
unfortunately, much of the existing discussion on institutional and state-level efforts to 
advance the progress of community college students is limited in both scope and 
usefulness to policymakers and practitioners. 
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THE PACE OF PROGRESS THROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Compared with even two decades ago, our ability to measure the pace of community 
college student progress has improved dramatically. Both the federal government 
(through the National Center for Education Statistics [NCES]) and many states regularly 
survey the two-year college student population and collect transcripts so that progress 
toward degrees may be assessed. For example, the studies reported below use the most 
recent nationally representative survey of undergraduates, the Beginning Postsecondary 
Students Longitudinal Study (BPS) from NCES. All students in this survey entered 
college in 1995-1996 and were tracked until 2001. Thus, they were given a substantial 
period of time for making progress toward a degree. 

Of course, students vary in their expectations for earning a college credential. This is 
likely related to their purpose for enrolling in college: some enroll in order to obtain a 
degree, but others are there to learn job skills or for personal satisfaction (Bailey, 
Leinbach, & Jenkins, 2006). On average, federal surveys indicate that 90 percent of 
community college students enter with the intention of earning a formal credential or 
transferring to a four-year institution at some point in their lives. The goal of earning a 
credential is notably lower for those students who enter seeking job skills, and it is less 
common among women, African Americans, and students who begin college after age 23 
(Hoachlander, Sikora, & Horn, 2003). 

Among students who entered a two-year college in 1995-1996 with the intent to earn a 
credential, only 36 percent had done so by 2001 (10 percent earned a BA, 16 percent 
earned an AA, and 10 percent earned a certificate). Another 12 percent had not earned a 
degree but had transferred to a four-year college, and an additional 8 percent were still 
enrolled in community college (Bailey, Leinbach, & Jenkins, 2006). 1 Rates of associate 
and bachelor’s degree completion were lower for Black and Hispanic students, those 
from poorer households, first-generation students, and students enrolling in an 
occupational rather than an academic major (Bailey, Jenkins, & Leinbach, 2005; Bailey, 
Leinbach, & Jenkins, 2006). 

Some observers suggest that progress through community college is better measured 
using intermediate indicators or “milestones” (Calcagno, Crosta, Bailey, & Jenkins, 
2006). For example, progress may be assessed based on the completion of course credits 
(either remedial or non-remedial credits), the percent of the program completed, and/or 
whether a student passes the initial college-level or degree-credit “gateway” courses in 
writing and mathematics. Measuring progress in this way more fully recognizes the 
numerous barriers that community college students face and the wide variation in their 
pathways. To get to a degree, some first-time community colleges students must 



1 Results from the National Educational Longitudinal Survey (NELS), which followed an earlier cohort of 
students who graduated high school in 1992, indicate that these numbers increase given a longer window of 
observation. Among those 1992 high school graduates who enrolled at a two-year college by 1994, 50 
percent had earned a credential by 2000 (21 percent earned a BA, 18 percent earned an AA, and 1 1 percent 
earned a certificate). An additional 13 percent of students had moved on to attend a four-year institution 
(Hoachlander et al., 2003). 
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successfully negotiate through the completion of a high school credential (via Adult 
Basic Education [ABE], English as a Second Language [ESL], and/or GED classes), 
continue on to remedial courses in order to improve basic skills prior to entry into 
gateway classes in math and writing, and remain enrolled until a sufficient number of 
credits are accumulated for a degree. Other community college freshmen advance more 
quickly, transitioning directly from high school graduation into credit-bearing 
coursework, but still having to negotiate the transfer process should they seek a four-year 
degree (Ewell, n.d.). In the next section I discuss factors that act as barriers to student 
progress during the initial transition into college, the process of remedial education, and 
the subsequent period during which students must persist to complete programs. 
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